THE   FOWLER   SNARED

her whole aspect was one of despair. I grew sick at
heart. For the first time an intrusive force was at work;
my marionette would not dance when I pulled the string.
I racked my brains vainly in the attempt to discover
what was amiss. Vexed and anxious at the turn things
had taken, and determined to avoid the unconscious
accusation of her looks, I went out for the whole day.
When I returned, the matter was cleared up. Their
table was not laid; the family had left. She had had to go
away without saying a word to her lover. She could not
dare to tell her mother and her aunt all that another day,
another hour, might mean to her. They had snatched
her out of this sweet dream to some pitiful little pro-
vincial town. I had never thought of such an end to my
amusement. There still rises before my eyes the ac-
cusation of that last look of hers, instinct with anger,
torment, and hopelessness. I still think of all the suffer-
ing I brought into her young life, to cloud it perhaps for
many years to come."

He had finished. But now it was quite dark, and the
moon was shining fitfully through the clouds. We
walked for some distance before my companion broke the
silence.

"There is my story. Would it not be* a good theme for
a writer of fiction?"

"Perhaps. I shall certainly treasure it amid much
more than you have told me. But one could hardly make
a story of it, for it is merely a prelude. When people
cross one another's paths like this without having their
destinies intertwined, what more is there than a prelude?
A story needs an ending."

"I see what you mean. You want to know what hap-
pened to the girl, her return home, the tragedy of her
everyday life ..."

"No, I was not thinking of that. I have no further
interest in the girl. Young girls are never interesting,